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the example of the ancient Persians. In this sense,
therefore, we both can understand, and may accept, the
statement of Herodotus. But it is not quite so easy to
follow him, when he attempts to trace the steps by which
this simple creed was transformed into the complicated
system of the Greek mythology. He seems to distinguish
two great changes which the Greek religion underwent;
one produced by the introduction of foreign deities and
rites, the other by the invention of native poets. His
researches had, as he says, convinced him that all the
names of the Greek gods had been derived from the
barbarians; and the result of the information which he
had gathered in Egypt was, that, with a few exceptions,
they had all been transplanted from that country. Some,
the Egyptian priests themselves disclaimed j bwfc the rest
had, as they asserted, been always known among them;
and hence Herodotus infers that the excepted names had
been invented by the Pelasgians, all but that of Poseidon,
the god of the sea, which had been brought over from
Africa. It seems necessary to suppose that, by the names
.of the gods, both Herodotus and his instructors under-
stood their nature and attributes, and that they conceived
the Egyptian appellations to have been translated into
equivalent Gjreek words. But this testimony, or judg-
ment of Herodotus, combined with the various traditions
of oriental colonies planted in Greece, at a time when its
inhabitants are supposed to have wanted the first rudi-
ments of civilisation, with the priestly institutions of the
East, the presumed antiquity of the Greek mysteries, and
of esoteric doctrines transmitted by them, and coin-
cidences observed in several features of the Greek and the
Egyptian mythology, has formed the ground of a hypo-
thesis which is still a subject of earnest controversy. It
assumes that the colonies which migrated into Greece in
the darkness of the old Pelasgian period, were headed by